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EDITORIAL 


Are we, as some sociologists tell us, ‘““The Last Minority”? Are we 
the only minority left in this country that can be made the butt of a 
public social joke? 


Recently, ‘“‘Emtertainer’” Dean Martin at California Governor 
Brown’s inaugural ball told the following “joke”: ‘Says a man to the 
bartender, ‘How do you make a fruit cordial?’ Says the bartender, ‘I 
don’t know, just be nice to him, I guess.’ ” 


Now, in these days, would Martin have dared tell any other kind of 
a minority joke? Would he, for instance, have dared tell such a joke 
involving a Negro or a Jew? Of course not. Some years ago, yes, that 
was done. But not today. Times have changed — and, getting it down 
to brass tacks, in this instance that means that the status of some 
minorities has changed. 


After the laughter died down following his “joke,” Martin added: 
**And they told me I shouldn’t tell that joke!” 


Who told him? We bet two to one it was a member of some minority 
that in the past had been the target for such a vicious attack. 


Some people — a certain kind of people — need other people they 
can look down on. To this kind of person, such a belief is as necessary 
to their minds as food is to their stomachs. 


This trait in humans is no joke. Ask the Negro who has been beaten, 
tarred and feathered. Ask the Jew whose parents were gassed by the 
Nazis. 


Times have changed, and at a big political gathering today, nobody 
tells a joke against a Jew or a Negro — and for a damn good reason. 
Each minority organized. It organized money-wise, press-wise, and 
political-wise. And fought. 


“Times”? just don’t ““change.”’ It is done by people. 
J 2 y peop 
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K. OQ. NEAL, 


Associate Editor 





The Right to be Free 


from Unreasonable Search 


and Seizure 


by Frank C. Wood, Jr. 


from an Address given at ONE’s 1963 Midwinter Institute 


It seems that the protection of 
human rights is a never-ending fight. 
It's the sort of thing where you go 
forward a step and then go back a 
step and a half. Sometimes | am 
afraid we don’t go forward at all 
during some periods. But we must 
keep trying. 

There is no group in the United 
States today that is more persecuted 
than the homosexual. It is strange but 
society never recognizes a problem 
until it is passed. You might ask, 
what are our problems today in the 
field of civil rights? The Negro. 
And before them the Irish and Italian 
people, and before them the Germans, 
and before them the English, and be- 
fore them the Dutch. Maybe there are 
others. Each wave of persons entering 
the country has been considered a 
minority and a problem. One at a 
time these problems have been solved. 
In the southern part of the U.S. there 
are still troubles at the universities. 
Individuals are persecuted; but these 
are isolated cases. Because the biggest 
victories in civil rights have already 
been won in these areas even though 
the people have just gotten around to 
realizing that a real problem existed. 


Many of you here today are faced by 
a problem which is not recognized by 
the general public and which cannot 
even be discussed in polite company 
in many places, and yet it is a prob- 
lem which deprives many of you of 
your civil rights. | am here to discuss 
the problems of homosexuals’ rights. 
I will have something to say about 
the problems of arrest—of even 
search and seizure, perhaps. 

Let us look at the ways the police 
in many areas work. It is the duty of 
each citizen to fight unlawful and 
improper police infringements upon 
our liberties whenever and wherever 
they may arise. In order to do so we 
must be aware of what is going on. 
What is the most important civil right 
that we have? Freedom of speech? 
Certainly it is important. If a man 
can’t say what he thinks he can’t be 
much of a man. Freedom of religion? 
Certainly, at times in our history, it 
has been the most vital freedom of 
all. But these are freedoms that have 
been pretty much established, as have 
freedom of the press, etc. High in 
importance on our list of freedoms is 
the right against unreasonable search 
and seizure — the right of privacy — 
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the right to be let alone. This right 
has not been well protected. It has 
not been paid much attention to. But 
today, faced with frightening popula- 
tion explosion, where the relation- 
ships between individuals are be- 
coming more acute, if ever privacy 
has had any sacredness, it should 
be so considered now and the fact 
firmly established. What we do in 
the next ten, fifteen, twenty years 
will in all probability jell those rights 
to such an extent that future genera- 
tions will be stuck with the end 
product of our work. This is a period 
in which many things are happening 
rapidly. Forces are coming into con- 
flict with one another. Laws and rules 
and regulations are being evolved 
from this conflict caused by the tre- 
mendous increase in our population. 
Now, if we don’t work out intelligent. 
practical rules which protect the right 
of privacy of individuals, pretty soon 
it will be too late. 

Now what is the right of privacy? 
Well, the constitution, the United 
States Constitution — specifically the 
Fourth Amendment, which has been 
part of the document since just after 
its ratification and one of the original 
Ten Amendments — states the right 
of the people to be secure as to their 
persons and as to their houses and 
personal papers and effects against 
unreasonable — and please note the 
word unreasonable — against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure, and that 
no warrant shall issue except with 
good cause supported by oath or 
affirmation particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the per- 
sons or places to be searched or 
seized. At first reading, it may sound 
like the police have to have a war- 
rant before they can come in any- 
where. But there is the word “unrea- 
sonable,” and the courts have said 
that the police may not be making an 
unreasonable search or seizure if it 
is to prevent a felony or other offense 
from being committed. So the police 
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so in without a warrant. The Federal 
and California Constitutions say the 
same thing. And it took 150 years for 
it to mean anything. The police used 
to go in and make an illegal search 
of the premises, breaking down a 
door or going in a window to do 
whatever they wanted. Then they 
would go blithely into court with the 
illegally acquired evidence. The de- 
fense counsel would object, and the 
court would say that it was too bad 
but your remedy should be against 
the police officer for trespassing. And 
we all know what the success of such 
an approach would be. So as a prac- 
tical matter the people did not have 
this right. Finally the United States 
Supreme Court decided a few years 
ago that illegally acquired evidence 
should not be presented in Federal 
Court. This, of course, applied to 
Federal Courts and their jurisdiction 
only. Some states have in their consti- 
tutions the search and seizure provi- 
sion, but not all. As a practical matter 
citizens of many states were still de- 
prived of this particular constitutional 
right. In 1955, came the case about 
which most Californians have heard, 
people vs. Cahan. Mr. Cahan was a 
suspected bookmaker. The police il- 
legally entered his place and planted 
some microphones. As a result of 
what they heard over the micro- 
phones they concluded he was a book- 
maker. His counsel was wise enough 
to realize that the Federal protections 
should apply to the states also, and he 
took it up to the California Supreme 
Court where, in a momentous deci- 
sion, suddenly Article 1, Section 19, 
of our constitution, the unreasonable 
search and seizure section, took on 
some teeth, and the state courts were 
no longer able to use illegally ac- 
quired evidence. 

Now, as I have said, progress in 
these areas is usually at a slow crawl. 
The courts often see their way clear 
in a moment of enlightenment to do 
what they should have done long be- 
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fore. Then, from under the pressure 
of various groups in society, especial- 
ly from all branches of law enforce- 
ment, they backtrack a little bit, and 
they vacillate. And that is the story | 
have to tell. About a year and a half 
ago down at the Pike at Long Beach, 
I became aware of a shocking situa- 
tion (see “tangents,” June, 1962). I 
learned that the police in Long Beach 
had actually constructed in the roof 
of one of the buildings on the Pike a 
pipe. Through the pipe they could 
look down upon persons coming 
and going into a restroom and per- 
forming their toilet duties. Vice 
officers claimed that by looking 
through the spy hole they had seen 
two of my clients engaged in a homo- 
sexual act while in separate pay stalls 
where a hole had been cut in the 
dividing partition. We decided to 
attack the charge on an unlawful 
search and seizure basis. Our argu- 
ment went like this: the constitution 
guarantees to everyone a right to 
privacy. Now, it appeared to us that 
if a person has a right to privacy 
anywhere, that certainly ought to be 
in a toilet for which he has paid ten 
cents and closed the door. The pro- 
ceedings, briefly, went in this man- 
ner: we first got a_ preliminary 
examination before a magistrate. We 
objected properly to everything and 
asked the right questions to bring out 
the issues. | made my motion before 
the judge to dismiss. The motion was 
denied. I took it up to the Superior 
Court, where it was again denied. 
I then made a motion under section 
995 of the Penal Code for a writ of 
prohibition directed to the District 
Court of Appeal. The District Court 
wouldn’t even hear it. We went to the 
Supreme Court, and there, five of the 
seven judges voted to hear the case. 
We argued at some length. All seven 
eventually agreed and made what has 
been known as the Bielicki Decision, 
which is a landmark decision in this 
state. It may have very far-reaching 


influences in other states and other 
areas of law as well. The court said 
in the Bielicki decision that while in 
other cases in which police officers 
entered premises open to the general 
public and while there saw, as other 
members of the public could also 
have seen, the illegal activities justi- 
fying further search or arrest, in this 
case, Officer Hetzel climbed up on 
the roof of the restroom, which was 
not a portion of the premises open to 
the general public and from that van- 
tage point he observed activities of 
the petitioners which no member of 
the public could have seen. They 
based their decision on the right of 
privacy in this enclosed space; there 
had been no waiver of that right of 
privacy by the occupants, and it was 
not like the case of an open window 
where anyone can look in and see 
what is going on, and the only way 
the officer did see the activity was by 
looking through a concealed hole. 

In October, 1962, shortly after the 
Bielicki Decision, along came another 
case known as people vs. Bret. The 
case was also won. But as a result the 
police decided they were going to be 
pretty cute. They would avoid the un- 
natural look of a pipe placed in the 
roof and find some means of observ- 
ing which was a part of the building 
and which was already there. So they 
found a ventilator in the ceiling of a 
toilet and leered down at people in 
the same manner as before for days 
and weeks at a time. They had tele- 
phones installed and an elaborate net- 
work set up with one man down 
below and another man up above. 
And finally while looking through the 
ventilator they saw someone doing 
something. And again our Supreme 
Court threw the case out. They said 
it doesn’t matter because the venti- 
lator was up there to ventilate and 
wasn’t placed there for police officers 
to look through and no member of 
the general public could have gotten 
up in the ceiling. Fine. Things were 
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going well. 

But, on November 20, 1962, along 
came a half step back: People vs. 
Norton. In this case there was a writ 
from the court. The officer was sta- 
tioned in the men’s restroom of a 
theatre, and while there he had 
secreted himself behind a marble 
partition separating the room and 
running directly behind two toilet 
stalls themselves separated by a mar- 
ble partition. On the opposite side of 
the men’s room directly in front of 
the toilet stalls were the urinals. From 
his position behind the partition the 
officer was able to keep the general 
area under surveillance by the use of 
several observation holes which had 
been cut in the marble. The observa- 
tion holes had been cut through the 
marble it should be noted. The toilet 
doors in this particular place had 
been removed — a fact the court took 
into consideration, I am sure. If they 
had been closed toilets, I do not think 
the court would have made the deci- 
sion it did. As it was, the justices said 
that while it is true the illegal acts 
were observed through the holes, any- 
one else could have walked in and 
seen the incidents so the man had 
abandoned his right to privacy by 
doing what he did in a room without 
a door where there was no chance of 
privacy. Also the part of the room 
used by the vice officer was available 
to the public. The distinction in this 
case is a poor one —a narrow one. 
It should have gone on to the Su- 
preme Court. But the Supreme Court 
has declined to take jurisdiction over 
the matter. So the Norton case re- 
mains law. No one may know what 
the Norton case really stands for. The 
two earlier cases were Supreme Court 
cases, while Norton was only in the 
District Court of Appeals. But here 
we have a sample of what we are all 
up against in the field of civil rights. 

The Federal Law for a very long 
time has been more liberal in the 
field of search and seizure and in 
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civil rights matters than have the 
states’ laws. The United States Su- 
preme Court has for, I should say, at 
least thirty years taken an increasing- 
ly interested attitude concerning civil 
rights. The court has been the first to 
lead the way in racial integration 
cases and in labor matters and in 
many, many others for that matter. 
But due to the strange system we 
have of both state and federal consti- 
tutions, the protections afforded by 
federal law have not always protected 
the citizens of the various states. In 
1961 down came a case called Matt 
vs. Ohio. The Matt case seemed to 
indicate strongly that from there on 
out the states would need to take a 
second look at what they were doing. 
What the Matt case said was that the 
Fourth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which is the un- 
lawful search and seizure amendment, 
applies to the states, not directly but 
via the conduit of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which is the due process 
of law amendment. The court said 
that this particular amendment ap- 
plies to the states and, therefore, the 
Fourth Amendment becomes, in ef- 
fect, engrafted to it in each of the 
fifty states via the Fourteenth. This 
means, | believe—and I am at- 
tempting to so persuade the judges 
in our Supreme Court—that the 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the field of civil 
rights must be looked to by the courts 
of California, and that since the 
United States Supreme Court unques- 
tionably has the right to interpret 
what our Constitution means, and, 
further, since the constitutional pro- 
tections apply to the states, then, ipso 
facto, those particular protections be- 
long to the State of California and 
each and every other state. The At- 
torney General of California, Stanley 
Mosk, takes exception to this view as 
does the office of the Los Angeles 
District Attorney. Our offices took 
this case up on a narcotics matter re- 
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cently: a Mr. Castinedo was a reputed 
narcotics peddler. He was at the home 
of one Johnny Spade when Mr. Spade 
was supposed to have taken a fix of 
heroin. The police looked in through 
the window and saw Mr. Spade tak- 
ing the fix. They didn’t see Mr. 
Castinedo taking the fix. So they 
went in, quite properly, and arrested 
Mr. Spade for taking narcotics. They 
also searched Mr. Castinedo. They 
found nothing on him. There was no 
evidence that he had been taking 
narcotics — certainly not at the home 
of Mr. Spade. But one of the officers 
felt that Mr. Castinedo was under 
the influence of narcotics. So they 
searched, and he didn’t have any nar- 
cotics on him, and he didn’t have any 
in his car outside. They had no rea- 
son to think he had narcotics hidden 
any other place. Quite to the con- 
trary, Mr. Spade seemed to be the 
person who had the narcotics because 
the kit for using it was in Mr. 
Spade’s house. Over Mr. Castinedo’s 
protests, and despite his futile at- 
tempts to lead them astray, the police 
went to his home. He kept asking 
them, “Don’t you fellows need a 
search warrant”? He repeated the 
question again and again, “Don’t you 
fellows need a search warrant’? And 
he took them to his father’s house 
instead of his own, and then to the 
one next door. And finally they got 
to his house and searched it and 
found seventeen grams of pure 
heroin, which for a user, is a goodly 
amount but not a huge amount. 

In the Castinedo matter we raised 
the issue of why the officers didn’t 
eet a search warrant when they had 
to go to a place many miles away in 
order to make a search. [hey testi- 
fied that they had known about Mr. 
Castinedo for over a year — known 
about his activities that is — and had 
him under surveillance. The point is 
that under the federal law they would 
have had to get a warrant for the 
search. So here we are. The Supreme 
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Court has taken jurisdiction of our 
case, and we will soon know whether 
Matt vs. Ohio really means what it 
seems to concerning our right to be 
free from unreasonable search and 
seizure. | hope and trust the Supreme 
Court will decide the case in the right 
way, because while it may result in 
setting free a man who we may think 
is perhaps unworthy of the protection 
of the courts, it, by the same token, 
is likely to protect many, many per- 
sons in future years and even in 
future centuries — in matters entirely 
unrelated to narcotics. 

(Part Two next month: Local Police 
Practices) 


TO FRIENDS WHO PLAN 
ON VISITING IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

With summer vacations close 
upon us, if you or any of your 
friends are going to be visiting in 
Southern California, we invite you 
to come by the offices of One, I|n- 
corporated. We will be happy to 
meet you and answer any questions 
you may have about the Corpora- 
tion. 

Remember, you may visit any of 
the classes we hold through June 
11, and are especially invited to the 
monthly lectures, held at our offices 
the first Sunday of May and June. 
We also hold special meetings from 
time to time and if you are in town 
at the time, you may come. 


ONE Maintains a Social Service 
Division which has on file names 
of attorneys and medical doctors 
and psychiatrists who are compe- 
tent to deal with problems of homo- 
sexuality. We appreciate your send- 
ing in to us the names of new at- 
torneys that you have learned of 
who should be known to others in 
your area who find themselves in 
need of professional help. 


The Address is: 2256 Venice (Venice 
at Western) Phone: RE 5-5252. 





THE SWISS-AMERICAN HOTEL: A Morning Song 


Dishwater-blonde, naturally curly, 

The giant chrysanthemum nods 

In the windless light under the sheet 

On my flesh unwrapped in this tent 

And on loan — its grey-shadowed lumpings 
Making its own dips and hillocks 

And dismantling its own cool sky 

With undressed feet falling over the mattress’ edge 
And untucking its horizon. 


And | want to be able to give, take from me now: 
That countryside of me which | could always withhold 
And never rule. 

Take it all apart 

Like the Christmas toy meant to be shattered before noon 
And put it back together 

With your spit and your thumbs 

Like the magical watch repairman 

Who can juggle all the exploded pieces in his mouth 
And pluck a whole clock again out of his cheek 

Made new and keeping good time. 


—Gail Chugg 
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My Coleus Romance 


by John Paul Tegner 


So I was free. The inheritance that Aunt Blanche had put aside was mine — 
all $475. I was twenty-one, hundreds of years younger than I would ever be 
again, and Arrow Bend, Nebraska, was hundreds of miles away. 

There was instinct to guide me, and something more — a few hushed words 
overheard and remembered: “They say all big cities are full of them. They say 
they meet in bars and have secret signals... .” 

On my first day in the City of Light and Life I found a room that looked 
out on palm trees and pink oleanders. On the second day I found a job as 
summer replacement at a gas station. 

The job wouldn’t start for two weeks. My landlady and I agreed that this was 
cood. In two weeks I could see a lot of sights. “I'll make out a list,” she said. 

I fared forth with the list in my pocket, but I got no farther than the nearest 
bar. 

I ordered beer and nursed it along. I hated the stuff. I still do. For hours | 
sat there. People came and went, and there was nothing, there was nobody. 

I tried other bars. | asked myself, how was this thing done? What were the 
secret signals? 

But the next day — Ah, the next day! 

I was in a bar that I’d chosen because of its name — Frankie and Teddy’s. 
I’d been there half an hour or so, when a man came in and sat down by me. I 
looked at him in the bar mirror. He was somewhere in his forties, I thought. His 
hair was pale blond and his eyes were pale blue. He was plump and pink and 
clean, and his mouth was tucked in at the corners as if he were pouting and 
smiling at the same time. 

All at once he raised his hand and began to pump it up and down. He was 
looking at me in the mirror. Was he waving at me? Was this one of the signals? 

No. His watch had stopped again, he said. Sometimes if he gave it a shake — 
Ah, there it went. What time did I have? 

I told him. 
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He began to talk. It was his day off. Was it my day off, too? He couldn't 
decide whether to go to the beach or the desert. Of course, it was a little late 
now for either. 

“You live around here?” he asked. 

“Not far,” I said. “Do you?” 

‘Not too far,” he said. “Over in Hollywood.” 

Hollywood. I sighed. 

He looked into my eyes and asked softly, “Are you married?” 

“No,” I said, and I was trembling. 

He let his knee rest against mine. “You live alone?” he asked. 

My hand shook, and I spilled my beer. “There’s my landlady,” I said, “and 
other people in the house —” 

He took his knee away, and he didn’t say any more for a while. I thought he 
was offended or, worse still, that he’d lost interest. What if he just walked out? 
What could I do to keep him there? 

He finished his drink. I finished mine. 

He got up. He was going. I sat there in agony. 

Then he said, “My car’s outside. Want me to give you a lift home?” 

We went out to his car. I was trying to think. Did I dare take him up to my 
room ? 

But he didn’t even ask where I lived. He turned up the Boulevard and down 
a side street and stopped in front of an old brick apartment house. 

“This is my place,” he said. 

His name was on the mailbox outside his door. Ed W. Goforth. 

We went inside, and when I saw his apartment, I was surprised. It wasn’t my 
idea of Hollywood. Really it was more like Nebraska. 

There was a flowered rug. There were lace curtains. There were crocheted 
doilies on the chairs and tables. And there were potted plants. The place was a 
jungle of them. Even the bathroom. 

There were ferns in the bedroom. One of them came almost to the ceiling. | 
lay there looking up at it and not quite believing it... . 

Ed kept saying my name, “Dave — Dave!” and “Yes! Yes!” 

Once he said, “Dave, what’s the matter? I thought you knew —” 

I said, “Oh, Ed, you’re the first!” 

He didn’t believe me, but it was true. 

I had my evenings free, and Ed had his, and we were together every night. So 
it went for almost a month. 

One evening I took the bus to Ed’s, as usual, and I met a man coming out. He 
was taller than I was, and older, with a bony, hungry-looking face and a forelock 
that hung down like a shaving brush. He scowled at me and went on down the 
street. 

That was my introduction to Jerry. [ never saw him again, but I heard of 
him. I heard of him often. 

“Such a lovely boy,” said Ed. “From one of the oldest families on the coast. 
He was away, and he looked me up the very day he got back.” 

He watered his plants with a rubber-bulb sprinkler and talked about Jerry. 

Jerry had gone to Stanford one semester. It took a brain to get into Stanford. 
He had written a novel and burned it because his standards were so high. He 
loved beautiful things. If he had any fault, it was that he was a little possessive. 

“But I wouldn’t want you to feel jealous,” he said. 

“lm not jealous,” I said. 

“I’ve told him about you, and he understands,” said Ed. “The only thing — I 
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want to be fair to both of you.” 

We made an arrangement. He was to see Jerry one night and me the next. If 
~ spent one week-end with me, the next was Jerry’s. That was his idea of being 
air. 

His times with Jerry were the exciting times. He told me about them — 
where they'd gone, what they'd done, what Jerry had said. 

“You wouldn’t think it, but his sense of humor is terrific,” he said. “It’s a 
dry humor. He lives in Glendale, see, and what do you think he calls it? 
Glumdale!” 

When they were together, I read in my room or went to a movie. It was Ed 
who had given me what I’d always wanted. It still seemed such a miracle, I 
never thought of looking for anyone else. Somehow I never thought there might 
be anyone else. 

One night at his place he turned on the light and looked into my face. “Dave, 
I have to tell you something,” he said, and he waited till I asked, “What?” 

“I don’t love you,” he said. 

Well. I hadn’t supposed he did love me. But why was he telling me? Why was 
he making a point of it? 

“It’s taken me a while to make up my mind,” he said. “It wasn’t easy to 
choose. But I love Jerry.” 

He was watching me. This was drama, and he was enjoying it. Numb as I 
felt, I wasn’t blind. | 

“I told him I was going to tell you tonight,” he said. “He’s coming over later, 
so if you want to —.” 

I got up and dressed. 

He was still watching me, and I could see he was puzzled. 

“Dave,” he said, “you mustn’t feel bad about this. You’re really a very worth- 
while person.” 

I thought of Jerry, and I said with a dry humor of my own, “Thanks.” 

“Let me take you home,” he said. 

“You don’t have to,” I said. 

“| want to. And I want to give you something.” He went out to the kitchen 
and came back with two little plants in two little pots. “Here,” he said. “It’s 
coleus.” 

He drove me home and let me out. 

He said something, I don’t remember what, and drove away. [ stood under 
the street-light, and several things hit me at once. I was alone. I was homesick. 
I wanted to cry. Instead, when I looked at those two damned potted plants in my 
hands, I began to laugh. I began to laugh out loud, and I couldn't stop. 

The landlady came running out in her bathrobe. “What on earth — !” she 
said. 

I held up the pots and said, “It’s coleus!” 

She said, “The idea, coming in here drunk —!” 

“T’m not drunk,” I said. “I swear!” 

She led me to my room. “There, you sleep it off. [ll talk to you in the 
morning.” 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and I was late starting to work the next day. 
The landlady met me in the hall. I said, “I can’t stop now. Give me till tonight, 
and I’ll be out in an hour.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” she said. “Nobody’s turning you 
out. I’ve got sons of my own, and I know what’s the matter with you. You're 
lonesome, that’s what, and I’m going to see that you meet some nice young 
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eople.” 
: She had a nephew, and she called him over that night. ; 

“Listen, Herbert,” she said, “] want you to take Dave to the community 
center and introduce him to some of your friends.” 

Herbert was my age, but he looked at me as if I were an infant in arms. | 
heard him groan under his breath, and it looked like the beginning of a grim 
evening. We started out in the direction of the community center, but we never 
cot there. I did meet some of his friends, though, and things picked up in a way 
that was surprising. 

For quite a while Herb and I went out together several times a week, and the 
landlady was pleased that we'd got to be such good friends. 

What with my work and my evenings out and all, [ didn't have much time to 
brood over my lost romance. Although I did think of Ed when Herb and I were 
wrestling in my room and knocked over a pot of coleus and broke it. I thought 
of Ed, too, when the other coleus died. I hadn't remembered to water it. 
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news & views 


MAUGHAM HAS 
HAD ENOUGH: 

Novelist Somerset Maugham, 89, 
sold 9 of his famous paintings, and 
when he tried to transfer $642.- 
826.00 to NY, Lady Elizabeth Hope, 
who all her life has passed as his 
daughter, slapped a suit on him 
trying to block the transfer, saying 
she’d been part owner of the paint- 
ings. Then Maugham, from his fab- 
Ulous Moorish-style villa, *‘La Maur- 
esque,’’ near Monte Carlo (where he 
has hundreds of exotic caged birds 
and tends his prize roses), turned 
around and sued Lady Liz for re- 
turn of gifts of over $1,000,000.00 
under French law which permits 
gifts to be taken back if the bene- 
ficiary is ungrateful. Furthermore, 
he said, she wasn’t even his daugh- 
ter, having been conceived by Syrie 
and Henry Wellcome before they di- 
vorced so Syrie could marry Maugh- 
am. 

Then, to top things off, Maugham 
legally adopted Alan Searle, his 58- 
year-old male secretary (of 34 years 
standing) as his son and heir. In an 
interview the two men gave, they 


by sal mcintire 


explained they had met at a dinner 
party in 1929, and ‘‘Soon after that 
evening we started out on a journey 
together and we have been on that 
journey ever since.’’ 


8 WOMEN “OF NO FURTHER 
VALUE TO HER MAJESTY” 

In the published debates of the 
House of Commons, the Secretary 
of State for War was asked about 
the circumstances in which a certain 
WRAC (Women’s Royal Army Corps) 
private was transferred from Houns- 
low Barracks. Mr. Profuno answered 
that ‘Following certain allegations 
of unnatural friendships,’’ an_in- 
quiry was held and thereafter a 
WRAC who gave evidence had to 
be transferred “‘in her own inter- 
ests.’ That inquiry resulted in dis- 
charge of 8 women “of no further 
value to Her Majesty.”’ 


HOLLYWOOD THROAWAY RAG 
HEADLINES HATE CAMPAIGN: 
Smalltime CITIZEN NEWS’ ridicu- 
lous frothy-mouthed articles against 
homosexuals has brought forth a 
sensible move by the gay people— 
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they are boycotting any business 
that advertises in that paper, and 
writing and phoning the business 
and telling them that. 

Looks like gay people have 
learned a lesson from the colored 
people in the south that got that bus 
company where the hair was short. 

Our money is as good as the next 
person's, and gay people have ada- 
ed considerably to the commercial 
success of Hollywood — not only in 
the entertainment field but the bank 
we bank at, the restaurant we eat 
at, the place where we buy a car, 
the real estate people we buy prop- 
erty through. Not to speak of all the 
taxes we pay — to help support all 
those schools that they can’t build 
fast enough because of population 
explosion. 

Maybe we're learning what other 
minorities in this country learned: 
they‘Il ignore you as long as you do 
nothing but just yak about civil 
rights — but not when you do 
something about it. And money 
talks! 


OF MANY THINGS, 
OF CABBAGES & QUEENS: 

The screenplay has been started 
from THE AGONY AND THE ECSTA- 
SY, that novel about what Michel- 
angelo would have been like had 
he been hetero. .. . A producer says 
he wants to make a movie of that 
fine lesbian novel, THE PRICE OF 
SALT, and wants Lana Turner and 
Laurence Harvey as two of the stars. 
... Twenty minutes was lopped off 
of LAWRENCE OF ARABIA in the 
new “revised print’’ shown in Fris- 
co... . The government of Egypt 
has distributed over 20,000 contra- 
ceptive pills as statisticians say their 
population will DOUBLE in 27 years, 
and more and more all over the 
world leaders are referring to the 
population explosion as like cancer 
cells multiplying. ...LA.’s gay- 
named haberdashery, AH MEN, has 
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rmoved to plush new quarters on 
Santa Monica near Robertson... . 
World welterweight champ Emile 
Griffith got a technical knockout 
over Chris Christensen in Copenha- 
gen. Sportswriter Murray of L.A. 
TIMES has written another one of 
those snide | - just - CAN'T - under- 
stand - it columns on Griffith — just 
like the sportswriters used to do on 
the man they had to vote the great- 
est tennis athlete of all times, Bill 
Tilden. . . . Prison authorities finally 
came out and called Robert Stroud, 
The Birdman of Alcatraz, a homo- 
sexual, to try to knock in the head 
the growing petitions in his behalf. 
Just calling him a murderer didn’t 
clo any good. .. . The world’s most 
famous painting, MONA LISA, got a 
reception fit for a queen in this 
country — but the creator, Leonardo 
da Vinci, who was hauled up twice 
before authorities for homosexual- 
ity, would have been stopped cold 
by our Immigration Dept., which 
gets real fainty at the idea of such 
moral turpitude. Maybe that’s why 
we, like England, have never pro- 
duced a first-rank painter. 
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A PUBLIC HEALTH UFrIGIAL 
ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT VD 


In an Editorial (October, 1962) the statement was made, “Under no 
conditions, or for any reason, should a homosexual set one foot inside a 
public health office.” A later article, “The Price of Promiscuity” (Novem- 
ber, 1962) by Editor Don Slater pointed out that the homosexual suspect- 
ing VD infection “Is faced with a dilemma which does not confront his 
heterosexual counterpart. The health agencies must understand that he ts 
reluctant to incriminate himself or his sexual partners by supplying infor- 
mation concerning his sexual practices, for in doing so he admits to 
behavior which is legally contravened and could result in arrest.” 

Statements such as these aroused a storm of protest both from public 
health officials and from some readers. At their request a group of doctors 
met with the Editors of ONE Magazine: Bernard M. Rosenblum, MD.. 
Chief, Division of Veneral Disease Control, Los Angeles County Health 
Service: Warren A. Ketterer, MD., Head of VD Section, California De- 
partment of Public Health, from Berkeley ; Stanley J. Simon, MD., Chief, 
VD Section, Hollywood office Los Angeles City Health Service; i eo 
Albert, MD., VD Section, Orange County Health Department, from Santa 
Ana: Robert Lugar, Investigator, Los Angeles City Health Department. 

As a result of several hours of discussion, often quite heated, one of the 
doctors agreed to be interviewed, as a means of presenting the public 
official’s point of view. The following ts the result of Associate Editor 
William Lambert’s interview of Dr. Ketterer, Dr. Albert also being present. 


Q. Dr. Ketterer, you have stated 
that VD can be acquired and spread 
during homosexual relations. Will you 
explain how this takes place? 

A. Venereal diseases are caught 
each year by millions of people in the 
United States. By definition, venereal 
diseases are spread through intimate 
sexual relations with an infected per- 
son. Because syphilis and gonorrhea 
are caused by germs that do not sur- 
vive away from the body, they don't 
just “happen” to a person, and are 
not spread by water, air or food, nor 


by toilet seats, drinking glasses, eat- 
ing utensils, nor door knobs. Heavy 
lifting and straining do not cause 
venereal diseases. Since there is no 
immunity to venereal diseases, the 
infected person can be cured and 
quickly catch the same disease again 
if exposed to someone who has it, in- 
cluding the same sex-partner who 
may not have been treated. 

Syphilis can be spread in another 
way — by direct blood transfusion, or 
more commonly from the blood of 
an untreated pregnant mother to her 
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unborn child. This is why we have 
premarital and prenatal laws provid- 
ing for blood tests before marriage 
and during pregnancy. [here is no 
protection for the single man “built 
into” the law. 

Q. What are the symptoms of ve- 
nereal disease ? 

A. There are five separate venereal 
diseases, no two of which are alike, 
nor does one venereal disease “turn 
into” another. Two venereal diseases 
are most prevalent— syphilis and 
eonorrhea. Syphilis affects men and 
women very much the same way and 
medically has four stages. Usually 
the syphilis germ enters the body 
through the skin in or around the sex 
organs, the rectum, or the mouth. 
The “‘primary stage” or the first signs 
of syphilis is a “sore” called a 
chancre (pronounced “shanker’). 


This “sore” most frequently does not 
hurt, making “sore” an inappropriate 
word. If the chancre is seen, it usual- 
ly shows up two to twelve weeks after 
the person has caught the disease at 


the site where the germ enters the 
body. Many times the chancre does 
not appear at all or it may be so small 
that it goes unnoticed. It may be 
hidden inside the rectum, the vagina 
or the mouth where it cannot be read- 
ily seen or even felt since it is pain- 
less. The chancre may look like a 
pimple, a blister or an open sore. 
This is full of syphilis germs, per- 
mitting the disease to be passed along 
very easily. The person with such a 
“sore” is dangerous to others ex- 
posed. 

Soon after the appearance of the 
chancre, the germs begin to spread 
through the body and the _ blood 
“Wasserman” test starts to become 
positive. After a couple of weeks, the 
chancre disappears, even without 
treatment, but this does not mean 
that syphilis has also disappeared. 
The germs are merely hiding inside 
the body and increasing in number 
through the whole body. From two 
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to six months after the person catches 
syphilis, the rash of the “secondary 
stage’ may show up. This rash may 
look like a heat rash, the hives or 
measles. It may cover the body, or 
may be just on the hands and feet. It 
may appear in the mouth, or at the 
rectum. Since the rash also contains 
syphilis germs, the disease can be 
spread in this stage by intimate con- 
tact such as kissing. Like the first 
chancre or syphilis, the secondary 
rash will disappear in a week or more 
without any treatment. It is important 
to know that only one person in four 
will develop the secondary rash of 
syphilis. 

In the majority of syphilis cases, 
the chancre is not found and rash 
does not occur. So the disease goes 
undetected, except for blood tests, and 
yet has established itself inside the 
body. If not treated within two to 
twenty years, syphilis may begin to 
attack the heart, brain and _ spinal 
cord (the late or “tertiary stage’). 
Until these signs occur, syphilis has 
no symptoms and is said to be quiet 
or in the “latent stage”. During this 
latent period, a person may feel fine 
and go along for years thinking he is 
healthy. But sooner or later he may 
become blind, insane or crippled, or 
he may develop heart trouble. Even 
in the later stages of syphilis, treat- 
ment will usually arrest the disease, 
but any damage to the body is not 
repaired—merely the progress 
stopped or slowed. 

The symptoms of gonorrhea depend 
upon the parts of the body involved. 
Gonorrhea of the penis usually starts 
with a burning pain on urination and 
a “tear drop” of pus from the penis. 
This usually occurs 2 to 10 days after 
intercourse with an infected person 
and most times is relatively easy to 
detect and diagnose. 

On the other hand, gonorrhea of 
the rectum and gonorrhea of the 
woman's reproductive organs usually 
have no symptoms until several 
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months have gone by. Consequently a 
man or woman, without any knowl- 
edge of his infection, may spread the 
disease to his intimate sex partners. 

When rectal gonorrhea does have 
symptoms it may be merely a moist- 
ness about the rectum, or some dis- 
comfort with bowel movements. Rath- 
er seldom, pus or bloody diarrhea 
may appear; or a person may experi- 
ence constipation or much pain in 
and around the rectum, especially 
with bowel movements. Similarly, 
women sometimes have a discharge, 
but since many women have dis- 
charges anyway, it is not realized that 
eonorrhea is the cause. The disease 
ordinarily involves the cervix and has 
no specific signs other than discharge 
until it spreads up through her womb 
and into her tubes. Then she may 
have much pain and may have to be 
hospitalized for treatment. She may 
become sterile from scar tissue or 
may need an operation on her tubes 
which results in sterility. 

Q. What are the common names 
for syphilis and gonorrhea? 

A. Syphilis is commonly called 
“bad blood”, “siff’ or “pox’’. Gon- 
orrhea is commonly called “clap”. 
“dose” or “strain”. 

. What are the serious complica- 
tions of the veneral diseases ? 

A. Syphilis most frequently causes 
serious complications, such as insan- 
ity, paralysis, blindness, deafness, 
heart disease and death. It is note- 
worthy though, that syphilis is not a 
frequent killer but is a great incapaci- 
tator. Most of the victims linger on in 
a crippled condition or with mental 
illness until death occurs from some 
other cause. Gonorrhea can cause 
permanent damage to the sexual or- 
cans in men and women, sterility, 
arthritis and blindness. 

Q. What should a person do if he 
suspects he may have venereal dis- 
ease ? 

A. Immediately seek medical at- 
tention — not wait and hope. Every 
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person who is sexually active should 
have examinations compatible with 
the frequency of sexual activity. 
Those with very frequent sexual con- 
tact should be examined monthly, 
those with less frequent contacts, 
every few months. 

Q. If a person learns he has been 
exposed to another who has a ve- 
nereal disease, what should he do? 

A. It is very important to go to a 
doctor or a health department clinic 
right away when known that a sex 
contact has a venereal disease. There 
the proper steps will be taken at once, 
the patient will be treated well and 
the information kept confidential. 
Self-treatment with pills or ointments 
is dangerous as is treatment by a 
friend who is not a doctor. Unlicensed 
“men’s doctors” cannot be relied 
upon. In instances where a person 
has known contact to an infectious 
case, it is particularly important to 
have treatment immediately. This is 
necessary to prevent the disease from 
developing in the patient and to pre- 
vent the disease from spreading dur- 
ing the days, weeks or months before 
symptoms appear. Venereal diseases 
frequently have no symptoms -until 
reasonably late in the infection. The 
examining doctor may need to verify 
the infection in the sex partner — 
which venereal disease — in order to 
manage the patient correctly. 

Q. What medical examination 1s 
necessary to reach a diagnosis? 

A. I cannot stress too strongly that 
the early stages of syphilis are hard 
to detect, especially when the early 
siens are hidden within internal or- 
cans. It is often difficult even for a 
physician to find the signs unless he 
looks for them intently. For primary 
syphilis it is important to take a 
scraping from the chancre. By look- 
ing under a special microscope, called 
“the darkfield”, the germ may actual- 
ly be seen and treatment started. If 
the chancre does not appear or has 
cone away, the only way to tell is 
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the blood test. It is important to 
remember that the blood test may not 
become positive until a month or 
longer after the disease is caught. In 
the secondary stage, germs may sim- 
ilarly be found by using the darkfield 
microscope. By this time the blood 
test is nearly always strongly posi- 
tive. Later stages of syphilis can be 
determined by spinal tests, by fluoro- 
scopic or X-ray examinations and by 
a thorough physical examination to 
detect heart and nervous changes due 
to the disease. 

Gonorrhea of the penis usually is 
easily determined by a “smear” test 
because the drop of pus from the 
penis is thick with germs. But, be- 
cause the germs may be few and far 
between and symptoms rare, rectal 
and vaginal infections may be diffi- 
cult even for the doctor to diagnose. 
In these cases, the doctor employs a 
laboratory “culture” test using speci- 
mens from the cervix of a woman or 
the rectum of the man or woman. 
The germs from this specimen are 
grown and studied in the laboratory. 
Routine tests of this kind on patients 
who are sexually active is the only 
certain way to detect presence of the 
gonorrhea we so frequently encounter 
without symptoms. Early detection by 
this means avoids complications in 
the patient later on and also prevents 
spread to sex contacts. Blood tests are 
not used to detect gonorrhea. 

Q. What are the methods of treat- 
ment? 

A. The methods of treatment are 
simple. For syphilis, penicillin is 
given so that it remains in the blood 
stream two weeks for the early stages 
or for four weeks in the late stages 
complicated by positive spinal, heart 
or other findings. For gonorrhea, one 
injection of a sufficient penicillin 
dosage frequently cures gonorrhea, 
though sometimes more injections are 
required, particuarly when the disease 
‘has been undetected in the body for 
some length of time. For those who 
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are allergic to penicillin, certain other 
antibiotics can be given effectively, 
though absolute cure is not quite as 
certain. Important in the cure of any 
venereal disease are follow-up exami- 
nations and tests to determine wheth- 
er cure has actually been obtained. 
Such follow-up requires from one to 
three months for gonorrhea and one 
year to a life-time for syphilis. Be- 
sides determining whether a patient 
responds to treatment, follow-up tests 
can also detect re-infection. 

(. How much hope can be offered 
from treatment? 

A. In gonorrhea, the disease is 
quickly cured in at least 80 per cent 
of the cases. In the others, it is cured 
within a month or two. In syphilis, 
finding the disease early and treating 
it early results in close to 100 per 
cent cure. After the disease has re- 
mained in the body for a year or 
more, the chances of cure are re- 
duced. About 2 per cent of treated 
syphilis patients will develop the 
serious late symptoms if they are not 
adequately followed by medical ex- 
amination for the rest of their lives. 

Q. Is it true there is an increase 
in the spread of venereal disease? 

A. There is no question that the 
actual incidence of venereal disease 
has dramatically risen throughout 
the country in almost every state, in- 
cluding California, and in almost 
every city, including Los Angeles, 
since 1957. In general, the rates for 
infectious syphilis have increased by 
about 400 per cent in the past four 
years, and continues to rise. In many 
areas, including Los Angeles, it has 
been stated that gonorrhea is more 
common than measles. The reason 
that the public is not aware of the 
latter fact is that people with measles 
readily tell their friends about it 
and people with gonorrhea do not. 

Q. How does the Public Health 
Venereal Disease Program function? 

A. The main public health func- 


tions can be broadly classified as 


? 
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medical, epidemiologic and _ educa- 
tional. In the medical phase, public 
health activities are geared to early 
case recognition and early treatment 
of known cases. Blood testing pro- 
srams are carried out where experi- 
ence has shown a good yield of un- 
known syphilis cases. Therefore many 
blood testing programs are to be 
found in certain industries, most gen- 
eral hospitals, jails, juvenile halls. 
migrant labor areas and in certain 
neighborhoods where venereal dis- 
eases appear to be near epidemic 
proportions. These blood testing pro- 
erams are additional to the premari- 
tal and prenatal requirements. An- 
other state law requiring drops to be 
put into the baby’s eyes at birth helps 
prevent blindness from gonorrhea. 

The most important function of 
Public Health, however, is what we 
call “epidemiology”. In this phase of 
activity, through confidential means, 
we try to locate all known contacts 
of infectious cases of venereal disease 
and help them seek medical examina- 
tion and treatment if necessary. When 
contacts to infectious cases are lo- 
cated, they are informed of their ex- 
posure, but the name of the person 
to whom they were exposed is not 
disclosed. Since in most instances 
persons who have been exposed are 
not aware of any symptoms, it is 
important that they obtain examina- 
tion and treatment immediately, be- 
fore the disease “takes hold” or can 
be spread to other intimate contacts. 
For this examination and treatment, 
either the person’s personal physician 
or public health facilities are avail- 
able. 

The main educational activities of 
public health are directed at younger 
age groups who acquire the majority 
of VD infections, so they will know 
the facts of venereal disease and what 
to do when they may have been ex- 

osed. 

Q. Are public health facilities open 


to homosexuals ? 


A. They certainly are and it is 
important to realize that strictest con- 
fidence is not only provided but is 
necessary in our work. Every month 
in California at least a couple of 
thousand homosexuals avail them- 
selves of public health facilities. Re- 
cently I attended the World Forum 
for Syphilis in Washington, D.C., 
and there I learned that this is not 
peculiar to California. Throughout 
the nation, many thousands of homo- 
sexuals are availing themselves of 
public health venereal disease facili- 
ties. As important as knowing your 
own doctor, we feel everyone should 
get acquainted with the local health 
department. Many sexually active 
persons wisely come in regularly for 
diagnostic check-ups and also tell 
their friends to come in. 

Q. Does the health department 
have any relationship to police agen- 
cies ? 

A. None, except the performance 
of jail screening examinations. In 
many places, as mentioned above, 
blood tests and gonorrhea examina- 
tions are routinely made on jail in- 
mates since we find a considerable 
number of new cases through this 
endeavor. However, cases found in 
this manner are not subject to puni- 
tive measures but merely are treated 
and cured of the disease, strictly as 
a medical procedure. There are rare 
instances of problems with uncooper- 
ative patients known to be infected 
with a venereal disease which they 
are spreading and they refuse to stop 
spreading. In these exceptional cases, 
sometimes we re forced to contact the 
District Attorney for assistance to re- 
quire the patient to stop spreading 
the disease. This happens not only 
with venereal diseases, but more 
commonly happens with tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and other 
communicable diseases when the pub- 
lic must be protected from infected 
persons who refuse to be sensible. 
Plague and smallpox, like the vener- 
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eal diseases, rarely are involved in formation confidential we know we 
this manner. It is important to point cannot succeed, for it is understand- 
out that our only concern is to pre- able that patients will not be willing 
vent disease. to come in if our intent is to do more 
In VD work, our success in finding than to keep them well. Our informa- 
cases and contacts and in getting ex- tion and program must not in any 
aminations and treatment for these way threaten a patient's employment 
contacts hinges on confidential in- or marital relations, cause police ac- 
formation. If we can’t keep the in- tion or contribute to legal action. 


ON THE CORNER 


Come with me kid 

| will show you how 
You got no reason 

To fear me now 

| ain’t no square 

| am your friend 

If you say stop 

Then that is the end 

| know | can tell 

We’re friends you and me 
You come on up 

And we will see 

If you’re as good 

As you say you are 

Or if you was bragging 
Back there in the bar 


About all those loves 
| know they’re not lies 
When we get home 
You'll get a surprise 

| ain‘t so old 

That | can’t show 
And a boy like you 
Will know it’s a go 
Come on up pal 

It’s just me and you 
Where are you going 
Wait | ain’t through 
It’s the booze talking 
Kid come back here 
Don’t leave me like this 
| really ain‘t queer. 


—Carl Os 
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BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, 


ar- 


ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


‘New York’s ‘Middle-class’ Ho- 
mosexuals,” by William J. Hel- 
mer, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
March, 1963. 

Magazine articles about homosex- 
uality range these days all the way 
from the leering furtiveness of the 
pulps and the “cheapies” to those 
“what this wife did about her hus- 
band” pieces in the women’s maga- 
zines. All of this public discussion 
appears to be leading on the one hand 
to a stiffening of the old prejudices 
and on the other to a better under- 
standing of a very prevalent human 
condition. 

Harper’s is to be commended for 
publishing one of the better of the 
efforts toward serious appraisal of the 
situation, and William Helmer is to 
be commended for essaying what so 
few of the professionals in the field 
even attempt — a discussion of the 
question in terms of the society in 
which we all live. 

His approach is on the whole 
sympathetic and objective, quite free 
of either the somber ominousness 
which mars the work of so many 
writers, or of the frivolous coyness of 
still others. Members of the in-group 
quite naturally will find the Helmer 
scope not deeply penetrating; op- 
ponents contrariwise will doubtless 
react violently to his calmness in the 
face of what seems to them a dis- 
eusting social menace. 

The article loosely identifies homo- 
sexuality with the male, giving only 


passing mention to female homosex- 
uality, in line with what seems to be 
a popular trend toward speaking of 
lesbianism and homosexuality as 
terms for male and female homosex- 
uality respectively. The author omits 
from his estimate of the homosexual 
population of New York City any 
mention of the figures for females. 
Hence, the title of his article is some- 
what misleading. There can be no ob- 
jection for treating the male and fe- 
male aspects separately if that is one’s 
stated purpose, but it weakens any 
consideration of the subject as a so- 
cial question, society being composed 
about equally of men and of women 
as it is. 

From the standpoint of freelance 
writing the author doubtless has been 
practical in limiting his observations 
to New York City and Harper's edit- 
tors are fully aware of what percent- 
age of the Magazine’s readers have 
their thinking oriented New York- 
ward, but the limitations of this ap- 
proach need to be clearly emphasized. 

Mr. Helmer does well in pointing 
out the great diversity of homosexual 
types and of their ways of living. He 
runs rapidly and lightly through the 
standard gamut of mention of gay 
bars and beaches, the drag ball, of 
Freudian and other theories of causa- 
tion. He then discusses questions of 
status levels and types of employment 
favorable, or unfavorable to homosex- 
uals — all in terms of New York City. 
His mention of homophile organiza- 
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tions, under the heading “The New 
Pressure Groups,” is sketchy and not 
overly accurate. He does, however, 
completely avoid the type of sensa- 
tionalized misinformation which has 
marred the work of so many and 
gives due credit to the fact that these 
organizations “have exerted a subtle 
influence on both heterosexual and 
homosexual thinking.” 

The article should do much _ to 
awaken literate readers from apathet- 
ic indifference toward the homosex- 
uals in their midst, but we still await 
the appearance of more _ soundly 
erounded articles written from a 
broader knowledge of the field. Per- 
haps Mr. Helmer has opened the way 
for future and much-needed dis- 
cussions of the moral, ethical, legal, 
and other implications of a mode of 
life which affects so many millions 
of American men and women today. 

W. Dorr Legg, Director 
ONE Institute 


THE LETTERS OF OSCAR 
WILDE, Edited by Rupert Hart- 
Davis, NY: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $15.00, 958 pp. 

Oscar Wilde as a personality and 
as a tragedy fascinates a wide audi- 
ence, and by no means only a homo- 
sexual one. In many ways, this fasci- 
nation is unfortunate. I would suspect 
at least 90 per cent of the stereotype 
picture of the homosexual — very 
arty, acidly witty, superficial, sexual- 
ly promiscuous, unusually dressed, 
responsibility-dodging, self-indulgent, 
money-hungry, snobbish—stems from 
him. 

This superb compilation of his 
letters does not give the lie to those 
adjectives. It is no apologia, unlike 
many of the subjective reminiscences 
by his friends. Here is Oscar plain — 
and his story is more fascinating and 
powerful than ever before. As is true 
of Proust’s Baron de Charlus, who 
Wilde greatly resembles, one does not 
have to like him to be fascinated 
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and moved. And, personally, not since 
reading Proust have I read as fine, 
moving, and artful a literary work 
encompassing the homosexual world 
as this work. 

Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis, the editor, 
has achieved a classical starkness by 
letting the letters speak for them- 
selves, and by keeping the biographi- 
cal footnotes to the objective mini- 
mum. As Andre Gide remarked, 
sometimes one must have the courage 
not to say many things. The sustained 
restraint here results in a rare unity 
and a rare reality, something akin to 
a new art form, and many times one 
forgets one is reading non-fiction. 

There is here also, an honesty as 
to homosexuality. Many of Wilde’s 
friends are indicated as homosexual. 
There is none of the “discreet” edit- 
ing that makes such a shambles of 
the published letters of T. E. Law- 
rence. Also, here is proven false the 
assertion of Havelock Ellis and others 
that Wilde became homosexual only 
after marrying. From the university 
letters (which the usually shrewd 
Havelock Ellis never saw, of course), 
only the most tone-deaf heterosexual 
could miss the homosexual banter 
(one fellow student being referred to 
as “Julia”). Wilde was obviously at 
least 75 per cent homosexual. 

After his jail term, Wilde became 
very frank in letters as to his then 
completely homosexual life, and refer- 
ences to “renters” (what our slang 
now calls “rough trade’) are found 
throughout the later letters. Here, em- 
bryonically, is an honestly homosex- 
ual “Within A Budding Grove,” that 
weakest section of Proust. Beautiful 
youths abound (“The museum is full, 
as you know, of lovely Greek bronzes. 
The only bother is that they all walk 
about the town at night”), and they 
are plucked up and discarded or 
passed on, not only by Wilde but by 
his friends, including Lord Alfred 
Douglas (for Douglas and Wilde 


never had, nor did either ever desire, 
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a homosexual marriage that envis- 
aged fidelity). 

From the combination of the let- 
ters and the myriad footnotes, there 
comes forth a fascinating picture of 
the artistic world of Wilde’s time. 
especially theatrically and literarily. 
But most powerful of all is the Greek- 
like personal tragedy of a man, from 
the summit of success, the deteriora- 
tion, to the horrifying death-bed 
scene, and the main characters around 
the tragedy: Constance, the  be- 
wildered wife, the two devoted 
friends, Robbie Ross and More 
Avery, the gilded lily, Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and his hated father, the 
Marquis of Queensberry, who is the 
heterosexual villain in the story, hov- 
ering over it all like a cackling evil 
male witch. 

Even at $15.00 this work is a bar- 
gain, but, fortunately, any library 
will have it. 


A. E. Smith 


DIE SEXUALINSTINKTE DES 
MENSCHEN, eine naturwissen- 
schaftliche Anthropologie der 
Sexualitat. 

(THE SEXUAL INSTINCTS OF 
HUMANS, a scientific anthropol- 
ogy of sexuality) by Willhart S. 
Schlegel, M. D., Rutten & Loen- 
ing Verlag, An der Alster 22, 
Hamburg 1, 1962, 256 pages, 
$4.20 or DM 16.80. 

This second book in German by 
Dr. Schlegel seems to have received 
some notice on the Continent, and in 
Germany particularly. A French edi- 
tion is in preparation and will be 
published by Editions Paillot, Paris. 
An English edition is under consider- 
ation by the publishers but no deci- 
sion has been made at last word. 

Dr. Schlegel’s previous book, Kor- 
per und Seele, was published in 1957, 
and this book is a sequel to it. (Re- 
viewers note—the title translates 
literally as: Body and Soul. However, 


the words “soul” and “psyche” are 


used interchangeably by German- 
language writers, including Freud.) 
The main poiut of Dr. Schlegel’s con- 
tentions is that human sexuality is 
determined by instinct, for the most 
part, and it would therefore be point- 
less to think of human psychology 
and physiology as being separate un- 
related worlds—he would rather 
have us deal with the subject as being 
an anthropological one. He does not, 
however, think along the lines of 
Margaret Mead—he would give 
social environment much less play, 
and give to heredity (via instinct) a 
much larger role in human sexual 
behavior. 


He agrees with the findings of the 
twin studies of the American F. J. 
Kallmann, and others, in that homo- 
sexuality tends to be an inherited 
thing rather than an acquired one. 
He has a great respect for and quotes 
liberally from the Kinsey studies — 
and he uses the Kinsey statistics as a 
check or verification of his own 
work. 


However, Dr. Schlegel tends more 
to follow the trail blazed by Dr. (Ph. 
D.) E. Kretchmer, the father or 
founder of the “constitutional” 
sciences or studies. There is no well- 
established English word that directly 
translates “constitutional” science. 
This school tries to find a direct physi- 
cal or genetic link to human behavior. 


Here we come to an important dis- 
tinction. The Kinsey studies make a 
broad and comprehensive statistical 
measure of human sexual behavior, 
as it actually exists, without involving 
any science other than statistics or 
probability, without making much of 
an effort to apply the findings to 
other fields. Studies like those of 
Kallmann attempt to prove that genet- 
ics and behavior do have a correla- 
tion, by setting up conditions that 
would rule out any but genetic con- 
siderations, but without attempting to 
explain the actual physical factors 
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involved. The Kretchmer school, on 
the other hand, does attempt to cor- 
relate measured physical factors with 
measured psychological factors. It is 
to be noted that Dr. Schlegel con- 
tributes to a journal edited by Dr. 
Kretchmer and Dr. O. von Verschuer, 
a geneticist who also has made twin 
studies. 

Dr. Schlegel classifies humans into 
two general physical types. The first 
has to do with the overall strength of 
the body skeleton and musculature. 
The second has to do with the struc: 
ture of the pelvis, in view of the 
well-known fact that the most impor- 
tant skeletal difference, aside from 
body height, between the male and 
female sex, consists of the pelvic 
structure. Now, there are females who 
are quite athletic in physique and/or 
who have small pelvic openings, mak- 
ing childbirth more complicated. 
Also, there are males who are quite 
unathletic in physique and/or who 
have pelvic openings that are larger 
than the average (for males). These 
humans are called intermediate types. 
Males who are athletic and who have 
a typically male pelvic structure are 
said to have concentrated male char- 
acteristics. Females who have weaker 
bodies and a typically female pelvic 
structure are said to have concen- 
trated female characteristics. 

Along with, or parallel to, the 
above physical types, there is said to 
be a set of psychological types, as 
regards sexual behavior and certain 
other behavior. A male with concen- 
trated male characteristics tends to 
be aggressive, single-minded, idealis- 
tic, logical, persevering, etc. A fe- 
male with concentrated female char- 
acteristics tends to be passive, fickle, 
driven by emotion rather than by 
logic, tires easily, etc. A person of 
either sex who belongs to an inter- 
mediate type tends to be somewhat 
mixed up and also unpredictable in 
some cases. 

Along about this time, not only do 
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the sexes get mixed up, but the reader 
also tends to get mixed up! This re- 
viewer invites anyone with some 
background in math to consider the 
mathematical aspects of logical struc- 
ture that Dr. Schlegel proposes. The 
seemingly simple logical structure of 
the arguments is far from simple. 

However, Dr. Schlegel does not 
commit any logical crimes that have 
not been committed previously with 
official sanction. He most certainly 
coes to far greater lengths to support 
his theories with verifiable statistics 
than do many workers in his field. 
The psychoanalytic school, for ex- 
ample, as typified by the brilliant but 
most dogmatic Dr. Freud, considers 
such things as statistics as being be- 
neath its dignity. How on earth can 
we ever propagate the “true faith”, 
when statistics keep insisting on get- 
ting in the way ?—the Freudians ask. 
We may not agree with Dr. Schlegel’s 
statistics, or with his interpretation of 
them, but at least we are given some 
statistics to chew on. 

Dr. Schlegel does give some strik- 
ing statistics, which are of such a 
challenging nature that they must be 
given some attention. Most important- 
ly, he exhibits a graph which shows 
in an unmistakable fashion that body 
type and divorce rate do have a very 
high correlation. The human _ types 
who have concentrated sexual char- 
acteristics are shown to make lasting 
marriage arrangements, whereas those 
of the intermediate types will tend to 
have more divorces, far and away. 
Assuming that Dr. Schlegel was rea- 
sonably unbiased and objective in 
making his observations, then we can- 
not escape the conclusion that body 
type and marital fidelity do have a 
strong correlation of some kind. 

Another graph shows that homosex- 
uals, in general, tend to have a body 
type different in significant degree 
from the average body type, in the 
case of males. This finding, too, 
would be highly important, if it could 
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be verified in the routine scientific 
fashion. 

A most significant point that Dr. 
Schlegel makes is that all homosex- 
uals, with definite exceptions, belong 
to the intermediate types. But it does 
not necessarily follow that all inter- 
mediate types are homosexuals — in- 
deed, a very large spectrum of human 
behavior is included in the interme- 
diate types, including prostitution, 
Don Juan-ism, Sado-Masochism, ex- 
hibitionism, etc. He also makes the 
point that there cannot be any “se- 
duction” into a sexual life that is not 
predestined. 

It is impossible to give a truly de- 
finitive review of Dr. Schlegel’s writ- 
ing. The interested reader is directed 
to the original work in German, or 
the forthcoming translation in French. 
Dr. Schlegel does spin a most intri- 
cate web, and he proposes a doctrine 
that should be most interesting to 
serious students of this kind of thing. 

It is expected that ONE will ex- 
plore these matters at greater length 
in some later issue, thus giving the 
reader who knows only English more 
insight into these most controversial 
ideas. 

It can be said, in conclusion, that 
Dr. Schlegel, (not himself a homo- 
sexual), exhibits a remarkable de- 
sree of tolerance and understanding 
regarding the subject of homosexual- 
ity and other supposed “sexual ab- 
normalities’, a most refreshing state 
of affairs. 


Joe Bush 


CATALOG LISTING 


Finest selection of male physique photos. 


magazines. Write for information. 


WESTCO, Box 2020 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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MASSAGE 


In your bath with BUTCH VALET! 
Direct smooth, gentle, massage to 
any part of your body—back, hips, 
feet. 


With BUTCH VALET you have finger- 
tip control! Athletes receive turbu- 
lent, concentrated, stimulating mas- 
sage! Invalids receive gentle, sooth- 
ing, caressing massage! 


BUTCH VALET attaches to your 
vacuum cleaner and causes air and 
water to massage every part of your 


body! 


SAFE — Contains no motor or mov- 
ing parts. 


UNBREAKABLE — Made from alu- 
minum, plastic, and rubber. 


INEXPENSIVE — Only $16.69 
BUTCH VALET is just as effective 
as other machines that cost 17 
times MORE! 


GUARANTEED — Unsatisfied? Re- 
turn within 30 days for full re- 
fund! 


BUTCH VALET and 
BUTCH BATH OIL 


$18.00—tax incl. 


When you get into your tub with 
BUTCH Concentrated Bath Oil your 
skin will feel smooth and radiant; 
your whole body will come com- 
pletely alive! 


2 fl. oz. gold capped bottle $4.69 


BUTCH BATH CO. 
Suite 105 
435 N. Roxbury Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 








BOOK SERVICE 


NOTICE: Books review by ONE magazine are NOT necessarily for sale through 


our Bookservice. Please consult list before ordering. 


Listed below are a few of many books presently being sold by ONE Book- 
service: these titles are available by mail or at ONE’s offices. Fhone inquinies: 


REpublic 5-5252. 


CHRIST AND THE HOMOSEXUAL by Rev. Robt. W. Wood. A courageous 
call for a reevaluation of religious doctrine where the homosexual is con- 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THOMAS, 114 of the newly discovered 


sayings attributed to Jesus of great significance to the homosexual....$2.50 


THE THIRD SEX, Isadore Rubin, Ed., A collection of articles by such well- 
known specialists as Clifford Allen, Harry Benjamin, Albert Ellis, Ken- 
neth Walker, etc., gathered from the pages of Sexology Magazine.....$2.50 


THE HOMOSEXUAL REVOLUTION by R. E. L. Masters. A jaunty, ‘Con- 


fidential” like report on your favorite homosexual organizations 
THE CASE AGAINST COLONEL SUTTON by Bruce Cameron. ........ $4.95 


TOMBOY by Arline Hammond. A psycho-sexual delimma of a young woman, 
who without an overt act begins to suspect that she is a lesbian. ____._ $3.00 


AN UNOFFICIAL ROSE by Iris Murdock 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 25c for shipping costs, tax in Calif. 
piteeidieinaighmmmmialieeiant a gueadonsbemtn ies taksemer eee 


Mail orders to: ONE, Inc. 2256 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California 
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YOU WILL ENJOY 
STORIES, POEMS & 
ARTICLES from ONE 

Magazine Issues Still in Print, 
at 0.50 each, or $6.00 
for any 20 selected 


from List below. 


1953—2 Issues, Jan., Feb. 


1954—7 Issues, April - July, 
Oct. - Dec. 


1955—11 Issues, no Feb. 
1956—/ Issues, no Aug. - Sept. 


1957—9 Issues, the complete 
year as issued. 


1958—All 12 Issues 
1959—All 12 Issues 
1960—11 Issues, no April 
1961—All 12 Issues 
1962—All 12 Issues 


ONE, Incorporated 
2256 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards. All types of manuscripts in- 
vited. For contest rules and details of famous pub- 
lishing plan, write for free Brochure * * Pageant 
Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 











Blanche M. Baker, M.D., Ph.D. 


THE PSYCHIATRIST WHO DARED 


See her, hear her, read her — 
in your own home! 


Seventeen issues of ONE Maga- 
zine (1959-60), the complete 
series of her warmly human ans- 
wers to letters from worried, un- 
happy homosexuals. 


A tape recording of Dr. Baker her- 
self, some of her startling 1955 
talk at ONE’s Midwinter Institute. 


The hauntingly beautiful memor- 
ial plaque created in marbleware 
(green-gold or ivory finish) by 
BOJI expressly for YOU. 
‘Toward Understanding,’ in art 
and sound, $50.00, California 
residents add 4% tax. 

Items available only as a group 
at above price. 


Social Service Division 
ONE, Incorporated, 
2256 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 
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Under no circumstances do the Editors 


forward letters from readers to other 
persons nor do they answer corre- 


POINTS OF VIEW 
Gentlemen: 

| am not renewing my subscrip- 
tion to ONE Magazine. The contents 
and its point of view have deterior- 
ated so much in recent years that | 
can no longer believe it serves any 
constructive purpose, but only tends 
to confirm the prejudices of those 
whom it is supposed to enlighten. 

The tone of the Magazine seems 
to me to have degenerated into one 
unsavory whine for license and 
none of the stories, verse —- God 
save the word! — or articles can do 
other than further strengthen the 
idea of the unfriendly that the only 
thing homosexuals are after is 
someone to get into bed with. 

Mr. M. 
Miami, Florida 


Dear Sir: 

| consider ‘“‘Tangents’’ the most 
worthwhile part of your Magazine, 
replete with information and biting 
wit. It would be a great loss if it 
were discontinued. The book re- 
views are fine and of course, the 
editorials are tops. Keep up the 
good work. 

It's great fun for me when I'm 
driving my taxi around Washington 
to carelessly leave a copy of ONE 
on the back seat. So far, invariably 
the lone man. surreptitiously has 
slipped it into his inside coat pock- 
et. No one has offered it to me to 


spondence making such requests. 


say it was left on the back seat. 
M. R. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I've been reading your Magazine 
for years and “‘Tangents”’ has been 
one of the most valuable and 
worthwhile parts. | do have one 
complaint and that is have some 
news of the East and Midwest as 
there are other cities besides New 
York and those in California. What 
about Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, etc? 

All | know about Cleveland is 
that the police don’t mess too much 
with us and at the same time they 
don’t mess with the young dirt that 
hangs out on the Mall. Apparently 
it is OK for them to rob, beat some- 
one Up, eTc. 

Mr. N. 
Macedonia, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Slater: 

The arrogance displayed in your 
recent letter is astonishing. Mr. Mas- 
ters’ work speaks for itself and has 
been well-received by major av- 
thorities in the field. 

| have been publishing books in 
the areas of psychiatry, psychoanal- 
ysis and sexology for thirty years. 
lt would be interesting to know 
what qualifications you possess for 
passing judgment on our books: 

Certainly the record of ONE does 
not suggest any particular knowl- 
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edge or intelligence on y6ur part om 
on the part of your co-workers. 
ONE’s record for excess and irre- 
sponsibility is such that here in New 
York City the organization is known 
as the Gay Muslims. 
| would suggest that you concern 

yourself less with my responsibility 
and competence, and that of Mr. 
Masters’, and more with achieving 
responsibility and competence of 
your own. 

Arthur Ceppos, 

Julian Press, 

New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note: 

Donald Webster Cory, whose 
“Homosexuality, A Cross Cultural 
Approach” was published by Jul- 
ian Press wrote concerning R.E.L. 
Masters’ ‘‘The Homosexual Revolu- 
tion,’ also published by Julian 
Press: (ONE Magazine, August, 
1962) “If ever an author made a 
more open avowal of the inadequa- 
cy of his alleged research, of his ut- 
ter ignorance of his subject matter 
and of his incompetence to handle 
it, this has failed to come to our 
attention.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL FOOTNOTES: 
Friends: 

| disagree with Mr. Nichols (Let- 
ters, February, 1963) about ONE 
representing only the Southern Cal- 
ifornian. He should refer to the 
Magazine (January, 1963) in which 
my comments on Cherry Grove were 
given a full page in ‘Tangents.”’ 
News from other areas could be 
covered if people would send in 
news articles. 

March Confidential exposed a lo- 
cal sado-masochist bar. Although | 
consider myself tolerant toward all 
segments of gay society | feel that 
the very destructive nature of sado- 
masochism may darken the freedom 
and future of the normal homosex- 
vals fighting for our basic rights. 

M. G 


Brooklyn, New York 


Dear sirs. 

Being a transplanted New York- 
er | was delighted to come across 
the item concerning ‘The Grove’ 
but once into it was dismayed to 
see it publicized in a bad light by 
that doubtful newspaper in the Vil- 
lage and the article in your Maga- 
zine. 

Homosexuality in and around 
New York City is a difficult life be- 
cause of the graft and influx of 
small-town swishes who congregate 
on famous intersections and parade 
down the notable boulevards. Hol- 
lywood suffers much in the same 
way. 

Mr. P. 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

I’m in New York for a nine-day 
theater spree. In the Village | felt 
a complete outsider, and nothing 
seemed to be happening there. Ev- 
eryone is so ‘‘cold’’, so my next trip 
will be to LA | suppose as people 
are much less inhibited there. | 
never seem to get a chance to meet 
the kind of people | seek. 

Mr. M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear ONE: 

This has been a difficult year 
here. | know of two teachers who 
were dismissed for being gay. One 
of them was probably removed be- 
cause of student pressure and yet 
there wasn’t any actual fact brought 
up in the case. 

Was in Europe last summer and 
though | was with others who did 
not know about me | did find a few 
interesting places. I’d say Copen- 
hagen would be a nice place to live 
in! 

Mr. A. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Dear sir: 
| would like to have more infor- 
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mation about the new Penal Code 
in Illinois. | believe that the homo- 
sexual is more protected in Seattle 
than in any city in California. There 
is a dance in Seattle protected by 
the City Fathers. It is in the base- 
ment at present but | believe in the 
near future it will be on the first 
floor. 
| believe that the general public 

is accepting the homosexual as a 
human and not as a sick person. | 
have not been told for a long time 
that | was sick because | am a 
homosexual. 

Mr. H. 

Santa Maria, Calif. 


Dear ONE: 

The first issue of my new sub- 
scription read and re-read with 
growing satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. To one north of the 49th 
parallel the Magazine seems ultra- 
nationalistic, but basically many of 
the views and aims you express in 
print surmount the border. And 
many of the diverting stories have 
a universal appeal. But please 
don’t forget your Canadian ad- 
herents to that “mystical bond of 
brotherhood.” 

nr. E, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Dear Sir: 

So many people who visit Texas, 
and especially Dallas, are very un- 
happy with the gay situation. Most 
people expect to find gay bar after 
gay bar at their disposal. Such is 
not the case. 

For such a beautiful and wealthy 
city there are pitifully few. There 
are only two major and two small 
contenders. There are hundreds of 
gay people who, would go out but 
there is no place to go. Anyone 
willing to make the plunge of in- 
vesting here would be richly re- 
paid. 

Mr. D. 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear ONE: 

| have inquired of a couple of 
my friends as to what the effect of 
the new laws in Illinois had on the 
life of homosexuals there and got 
mostly non-committal answers. One 
did say that he thought one couple 
who lived together were a little 
relieved, or had less inward guilty 
feeling or tenseness about their 
condition. 

He thought that the obvious 
swishes would be more or less so 
anyway and that the new law had 
no effect on them. He thought that 
the police hounded the bars and 
the baths as much as they did be- 
fore and one felt that the police 
were more active in public gather- 
ing places than they were before. 

Mr. B. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANK 


All copies sent in plain, sealed envelop. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: In U.S., Canada or 
Mexico: $5 per year, first class; $9, two years; 
$6.50 one year airmail. 


Enclosed $ 


| am over 21 (signed) 


2256 Venice Blvd., L. A. 6 
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